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THE LABOR CLARION 


IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 


Labor Council, with which you are affliated. 


It talks for 


you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 


home every week in the year. 


It counsels with you on 


matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 


protect your interests always. 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 
forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 
vital to you and to all workers. 


The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 


will be your position and the more rapid will be the 
progress of the workers generally. 


In such a work you 


should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 
subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 


If in the past your organization has not been sub- 
scribing for its entire membership, begin to do so now. 
Unions subscribing for their membership are given the 
same rate that prevailed before the great war, 85 cents 


per member per year. 


While almost all other publica- 


tions have increased subscription rates the Labor Clarion 
has not, and its circulation has benefited by that policy, 
but it should have thousands more on its lists and ex- 


pects to get them. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


LABOR TEMPLE 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and ith Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 
Ashbury. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Bakers’ Auxillary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia Street. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Fif- 
teenth and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
8rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple; headquarters, 2923 16th St. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thurdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. 7—Meet 
Trades Temple. 
Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. 
Butchers No, 
Temple. 

Butchers -No. 508  (Siaughterhousemen)—Meet 
Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. ‘Ave, 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
emple, 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet*Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p.m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 


Tuesdays, Building 


115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Cigarmakers—Meet lst and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. ~ : 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30. 
§3 Sixth Street, 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—10 Embarcadero. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 

Electrical Worke:s No. 537—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays. Labor Temple, 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Meets at Labor Temple. 
Thursdays, 4 p. m. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No, 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Foundry Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 

Labor Temple. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—172 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Fridays, Labor Temple. J. Hammerschlag, 
Secretary. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 104—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Workers—-Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. > 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—Meet 2nd and 4th Mon- 
days, 248 Pacific Building. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—236 Pacific 
Building. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 124. 


6—Meet Wednesdays. 


151—Thursdays, 112 
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GOOD GOODS 


THE WORLD’S BEST MUSIC 
MAY BE HEARD ON 


THE VICTROLA 


We have the popular Victrola models, and 
are pleased to demonstrate them. Convenient 


terms of payment. 


Victor Records Gladly Played For You 


MARKET AT FIFTH SAN FRANCISCO 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 38rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Halli, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists’ Auxillary, Golden West Lodge No. 1 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist and 3rd Fridays. 
Labor Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays. Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones, 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Pastemakers No, 10567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Photographic Workers—Druids’ Hall, 44 Page. 


Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers-— 
Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 

Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—3300 16th St. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No, 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
p. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 
Riggers and Stevedores—Meet 

Steuart. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 
6. F. Fire Fighters No. 231—Meet Labor Temple. 
Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Mondays, 113 


Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—Meet 1st, 
8rd and 5th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Monday, 
Tiv. Hall, Albion Ave, 

Sheet Metal Workers No, 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Ship Clerks—Meet 1st and 3rd Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Shipfitters No. 9. 

Shipyard Lahorers—Moet Fridays 
Sign and Pictorial Painters No 
days, Building Trades Temple. 
Shoe Repafrers—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. ‘ 
Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 

Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
3tationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Tahor Temnile 
510—Meet Prj- 


Shovel and Dredgemen Ne. 29—268 Market. 
m Witrers No, 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
Javs, Labor Temple. 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday 
Labor Temple. 
Street Railway Employees, Div, 518. M 
fe S i—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Sugar Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. j 
Tailors No, 80—Meet 2nq and 4th Mondays, 
Redmen’s Hall, Golden Gate Avenue. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturda ; 
\ 3, B 
Trades Temple, iis 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a.m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerri, 
Raa gan, Secretary, 


Trackmen No, 687—Meet 2nd 
Le mueeasys, Labor 
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Typographical No. 21—Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesda 
3, i; 
ing Trades Temple. i 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


United Leather Workers (Tanners)—Meet 1st and 
srd Wed., Mangles Hall, 24th and Folsom. 


United Trunk, Bag and Suitcase Workers—' 
Hall, Albion Avenue, me 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No, 30—Meet every Wednesda 
y. 3 p.m, 
828 Mission. wid 


Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 
Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission, 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant, 


Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple, Emmet Counihan, 1610 Folsom. 


Web Pressmen—Meect 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, FRIDAY, JANUARY 13, 1922 


While there is no necessity to call the attention 
of those who have taken interest enough in the 
labor movement to study its history and develop- 
ment to the fact that the very best investment a 
wage worker can make is that of paying dues into 
and becoming a member of the union, there are 
those who are entirely ignorant of this feature 
of trade unionism. Ignorant of it because the 
idea has not suggested itself to them, and they 
have not had contact with sources of information 
that could enlighten them in this regard. Many 
unions have in the past called the attention of 
their membership to the interest paid on invest- 
ments in the shape of union dues, but for some 
reason or other the membership has forgotten or 
neglected to spread the statistics into fields out- 
side their own immediate organized industries. 

In this connection a rather interesting table has 
been prepared by the State Federation of Labor 
and the San Francisco Labor Council in an argu- 
ment drafted to be presented to the California 
Industrial Welfare Commission in opposition to a 
reduction in the minimum wage rate for women 
and minors for the year 1922. It shows that the 
union wage rate is at the present time $2.91 per 
week higher than the legal minimum wage estab- 
lished by the Industrial Welfare Commission for 
the State of California. The comparison made 
is very interesting and enlightening and is based 
upon the wage increases granted to employees 
through the efforts of labor organizations and the 
corresponding increases granted by the industrial 
Welfare Commission. The statistics covering 
union rates of wages from 1913 to 1920 were taken 
from published data of the United States Bureau 
of Labor. The table follows: 


May 

1913 1914 1919 1920 1921 

Cost of living, U.S. 100 103 199.3 216.5 180.4 

Union wages ..... 100 102 148.0 189.0 193.0 
Minimum at union 

CAtE= Sasa mean $10.00 $14.51 $18.53 $18.91 
Commission mini- 

Samui <rate) 5.6.00: 10.00 13.50 16.00 16.00 
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The difference. $00.00 $ 1.01 $ 2.53 $ 2.91 
This table makes it clear that the organized 
women of California, in the vigorous fight they 
are making against a reduction in the legal mini- 
mum wage for women and minors, are not actu- 
ated by selfishness, because they have demon- 
strated their ability to take care of their own pay 
envelopes. They are making the fight solely out 
of consideration for those women workers in the 
state who have not been able to organize for their 
Own protection as well as for those who have not 
had sense enough to come in out of the rain. 
There is a kind of snobbishness in some fields of 
endeavor that causes the little pinheads engaged 
therein to hold aloof from the labor movement. 
They feel that to become a member of a union 
is beneath them. This feeling, however, is not 
by any means confined to women. It includes 
also pinhead men—perhaps we should call them 
males rather than men, though even in thus 
designating them there is a strong probability of 
falling into error, because we refer to those little 
dandies who wear trousers, puff cigars as big as 
tedwood trees and yet pencil their eyebrows, 
rouge their cheeks and ape the peacock to their 
hearts’ content. They would rather work for $16 
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per week than to join a union and be branded as 
workers. Their hard-working fathers can feed 
and clothe them while they spend their “salaries” 
for chocolates and ice cream sodas. 

Intelligent individuals everywhere, women as 
well as men, know that the labor movement is the 
most effective instrument the workers have yet 
found to gain justice for them in industrial life, 
and the dreamers who want to divert the atten- 
tion of the workers to other avenues are enemies 
and not friends. Until something else has been 
demonstrated to be better, the safe thing for the 
worker to do is to stick to the labor movement, 
which has definitely and practically proved its 
value. 
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INCOME TAX QUESTIONS. 

John P. McLaughlin, collector of internal rev- 
enue for the First District of California, has just 
received the following statement from Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue David H. Blair, Wash- 
ington, D. C., relating to procedure with respect 
to inquiries received by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, regarding tax liabilities. 

“Requests are being received daily for rulings 
and advice upon abstract cases or prospective 
transactions involving questions of income tax 
and profits liability. These requests are so num- 
erous and the insistence on prompt action so great 
that it seems advisable at this time definitely to 
outline the bureau’s policy which governs the con- 
sideration of these requests,” said Collector John 
P. McLaughlin. 

“The Revenue Act of 1918 and 1921 depart 
widely at many points from prior law or practice, 
and have given rise to new questions of such im- 
portance, complexity and number that the re- 
sources of the bureau are no more than adequate 
to advise taxpayers promptly of their present lia- 
bilities arising out of past transactions. It is im- 
possible to answer every question which the in- 
vention or ingenuity of the inquirer may devise 
without neglecting the fundamental duty of de- 
termining tax liability upon the basis of actual 
happenings. Under these circumstances, the ad- 
ministrative necessity is obvious of giving pre- 
cedence over abstract or prospective cases to 
actual cases in which the taxpayer desires to 
know what are his immediate liabilities under the 
law. 

“It will be the policy of the bureau not to 
answer any inquiry except under the following 
circumstances: 

“The transaction must be completed and not 
merely proposed or planned. 

“The complete facts relating to the transaction, 
together with the abstracts, from contracts, or 
other documents, necessary to present the com- 
plete facts, must be given. 

“The names of all the real parties interested 
(not dummies used in the transactions) must be 
stated, regardless of who presents the question, 
whether attorney, accountant, tax service or 
other representative. 

: ee ge er a 
RETAIL CLERKS. 

Retail Clerks’ Union No. 432 will hold a whist 
party in K. of C. Hall, January 25, for the bene- 
fit of its sick fund. The committee on arrange- 


.ments is composed of W. J. Keogh, Emil Kahn, 


M. H. Cress, A. Ammann and C. P. Grace. 


Union vs. Legal Wage “- 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Last Monday morning in the board room of the 
Department of Education, the new Board, nomi- 
nated by the Mayor and approved by the people 
at the election last November, was inducted into 
office under rather hopeful circumstances. While 
the new law for school government does not take 
effect as a whole until this time next year because 
of the fact that it provides for the present Super- 
intendent of Schools serving to the end of his 
term, still the new Board can utilize the interven- 
ing time in mapping out its program and preparing 
for the complete operation of the new system. 
The hope is entertained that under the new sys- 
tem the School Department of San Francisco 
will be so carried on as to win the respect and 
confidence of the people for the new Board and 
thus induce a willingness on the part of the tax- 
payers to furnish the finances that are so urgently 
needed in order to properly carry on the affairs 
of our education system. It is also expected that 
the new regulations will provide the opportunity 
for San Francisco’s schools to forge ahead until 
they occupy a place among the school depart- 
ments of the nation well up toward the top in 
rank, These are possibilities that the new Sys- 
tem of school government hold out and the pros- 
pects for achieving them are bright. 

The new Board organized by electing F. W. 
Dohrmann president, and he, in turn, announced 
the appointment of committees as follows: 

Finance—Murphy, Esberg, Sanborn. 

Buildings and Grounds—Esberg, Murphy, San- 
born. 

Personnel—Mott, Esberg, Power. 

Books and Schools—Prag, Power, Mott. 

Supplies—Sanborn, Murphy, Prag. 

President Dohrmann made a brief address in 
which he stated that it was the desire of the Board 
to have a sane, safe and conservative administra- 
tion and that there should be no hasty or revo- 
lutionary changes made as the Board desired to 
feel its way along in order that mistakes might 
be reduced to an absolute minimum. 

Regular meetings of the Board in future are to 
be held on the first and third Tuesdays of each 
month, convening at 10:30 in the morning, the 
first regular meeting to take place on January 17. 
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URGE CITY MILK. 

The municipalization of the milk supply of New 
York City is urged by William Karlin, attorney 
for striking milk wagon drivers. In favoring this 
action that a higher and safer grade of milk be 
assured, the attorney said: 

“The findings of the city aldermanic committee 
are: That the delivery of milk at the present time 
is poor in some sections of the city and very poor 
in others; that the sanitary conditions in the pas- 
teurizing plants are either bad or very bad; that 
the companies have uniformly maintained a stub- 
born and contemptuous attitude toward all those 
who attempted to bring about an amicable settle- 
ment of the difficulties between the union and the 
companies. These tend to show the present milk 
distribution is in the hands of a greedy and un- 
scrupulous group of men who are a menace to the 
population and a source of corruption in the vari- 
ous departments of the city government.” 
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PUBLIC CREDIT FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES. 

Public credit for public purposes is one of the 
major suggestions by President Gompers in a 
program issued by him for the purpose of solving 
the problem of seasonal and cyclical unemploy- 
ment. 

The trade unionist shows that public credit can 
be based on absolutely sound security which will 
pay for themselves many times over in the in- 
creased productive capacity of the nation. 

The chief fields for the new extension of public 
credit for public purposes are: Land reclamation, 
water conservation, inland waterways (canals, 
rivers, harbors), public highways (roads), for- 
estry, housing, railroads. 

The following portion of the program indicates 
its possibilities: 

“Development of such part of the 200,000,000 
undeveloped water horsepower in this country as 
would find an immediate market. This develop- 
ment to include the powers at Muscle Shoals on 
the Tennessee and Long Sault on the St. Law- 
rence, and others in the Appalachians, the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Coast ranges.” 

President Gompers is opposed to doles, known 
as unemployment insurance, and quotes the ex- 
perience of British trade unionists to support his 
position. 

“The problem of unemployment can be solved,” 
he says. ‘Seasonal unemployment can be almost 
eliminated. Cyclical unemployment is a social 
crime of the highest order and no society which 
permits it to continue can expect to survive. 

“As long as men and women, eager to work, in 
a country filled with untold riches of materials 
and land, are denied the opportunity to work 
and maintain themselves properly, our society is 
bankrupt-in its most important essential.” 

a 
WILL NOT PROBE THEMSELVES. 

Let the newspapers of the country probe their 
attitude on industrial questions, says the Bureau 
of Industrial Research in its “Challenge to the 
Press,” issued to 700 editors and publishers. 

When asked for his comment on this plan, 
President Gompers replied: 

“I regret I can offer no optimistic opinion as 
to the outcome. Proprietors of great newspapers 
are primarily employers. Their chief source of 
income is from other employers, by whom I mean 
the large advertising interests. It is my opinion 
that first of all no serious self examination on 
the part of the press can be secured, and if it 
could be secured it would be an examination by a 
party of biased character and therefore fruitless 
so far as the general welfare might be concerned.” 

The Bureau of Industrial Research was associ- 
ated with the Inter-church World Movement’s 
investigation of the steel strike. Their report 
states that the public press “failed notably to ac- 
quaint the public with the facts.” This general 
policy of the press has caused the bureau to issue 
a questionnaire to editors relative to securing 
information on industrial questions and on the 
standard, ability, etc., of reporters assigned to 
labor matters. 

Workers have lost faith in the public press and 
are establishing publications of their own, says 
the bureau. 

“The press is challenged by recent events to 
investigate itself in regard to labor news.” 

“The gravest duty that confronts the American 
press today is to bring these questions that have 
come out of the war into the forum of public dis- 
cussion. The competent, independent, investigat- 
ing reporter must come back to his own.” 

pp 
NON-UNION MOTORCYCLE. 

The Hendee Indian motorcycle is manufactured 
under anti-union conditions. The Hendee Manu- 
facturing Company has discontinued an agree- 
ment with its organized employees and will here- 
after operate as an anti-union shop. 


ORPHEUM. 

There is no more distinctive comedienne in 
vaudeville than Miss Lillian Shaw and few are 
more certain to please an audience than does 
her offering. Her dialect ballads of the Italian- 
American have come to be vaudeville classics. 
She opens her act with a Hebrew character por- 
trayed in song. In this she established herself 
as a comedienne. She sings with the necessary 
props, a song of the woes and worries of a young 
mother and from this theme gets a wealth of fun. 

Newspapers throughout the country have con- 
ducted ideal vaudeville contests giving fans an 
opportunity to express what in their opinion con- 
stituted the perfect vaudeville show. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the vast majority of these 
programs the names of Gladys Clark and Henry 
Bergman appeared, among the most successful 
and therefore, the most popular of genuine vaude- 
villians. These capable players made their repu- 
tation in the two-a-day. This year Miss Clark 
and Mr. Bergman are offering “Tunes of the 
Hour.” They are assisted by the Dale Sisters, 
who have graced many a program with their own 
act. These sisters are a pair of dancing sprites. 
Miss Clark and Mr. Bergman are also ably as- 
sisted by Jack Landauer and Bobby Roth, who 
presides at the piano. 

Joe Morris and Flo Campbell talk aviation. 
The airship that carries them through the gale 
of success is inflated with laughing gas, and the 
effect is enjoyed by every one within its radius. 
In their little skit called “Avi-ate-her” they sing 
and chat. 

It is really remarkable how many innumerable 
ways the same thing can be done. This is the 
ground work on which so many acts are con- 
structed, and yet no two of them are alike. Wil- 
liam Demarest and Estelle Collette further de- 
monstrate how entirely different these things can 
be done. They label their brand of amusement 
“Strings and Stringers.” 

Tarzan will create more 
whole city of Wall Streets. The origin of man 
is still more or less scientifically in doubt. The 
Tarzan special is a decided doubt. There is, 
however, no doubt about the superfine quality of 
amusement he offers, nor of the sensation he 
creates. 

Many of the best known American artists have 
employed Nihla as a model and her perfect form 
is partly responsible for some of the finest paint- 
ings and statues of present times. Nihla, how- 
ever, has been persuaded to pose for a while in 
vaudeville and with an electric novelty as a set- 
ting the combination of life and color is truly 
magnificent. 

Rodero and Marconi in the musical comedy 
skit called “Quibs and Queries” offer a surprise. 
Rodero and Marconi have taken a mammoth 
amount of musical ability and turned it into novel 
channels. Instead of offering a straight musical 
act the play is turned into an oddity. “Quibs and 
Queries” is mostly for fun but there is a bit of 
real music, too. 

“Blanche Sherwood & Bro.—In ‘Aviating An- 
tics’ —Nifty, good-looking young man, and pretty, 
winsome girl of personality, speed and grace, 
flashed on the stage of the Orpheum last night 
to close a most satisfying bill of big time vaude- 
ville. This clever couple did the fastest and best 
aerial act we have seen in years.” This is the 
opinion of a New York critic. 

“Miss Sallie Fisher and her capable company in 
the “Choir Rehearsal’ will remain another week 
in this delightful skit. 
ne 
WAITRESSES. 

At the last meeting of the San Francisco Labor 
Council the following were seated as delegates 
from the Waitresses’ Union: Minnie Andrews, 
Nonie Cordes, Mary Everson, Nonie Fisher, Kate 
McCarthy, Laura Molleda. 
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“SUGAR-COATED BUNK.” 

It would profit workers if they supported and 
read their labor press rather than swallow the 
“sugar-coated bunk” that is daily fed to them,” 
says George W. Perkins, president of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union, writing in the offi- 
cial magazine of that organization. 

“The privileged few and big interests know the 
value of propaganda,” says this trade unionist. 

“It is said that a lie travels faster than the 
truth, that half truth is often worse than a whole 
lie. These people know that the constant teach- 
ing of false news and erroneous ideas creates a 
psychology that it takes years to destroy. 

“The people, the public generally, are really 
hungry for news. They swallow without analysis 
false statements made for ulterior purposes. It 
would be much better if the workers got their 
views on economics from the labor press and 
from their own official journals. It would be bet- 
ter still if the most of us got down to rock-bottom 
facts and did our own thinking instead of swal- 
lowing the sugar-coated bunk that we get on the 
newsstands for 2 or 3 cents per. 

“Newspapers are useful as a time-iiller, for 
baseball scores, etc. Some like them for divorce 
news, murders and dinner parties given to trained 
monkeys. We have no objection to anybody read- 
ing the daily press. We think they should, but 
when it comes to our own best interests let us be 
guided by facts and our own deductions. 

“The most of us know that a good bill of prices, 
reasonable working hours and fair shop conditions 
are proper things for us, and we, moreover, know 
that the only way to get these things is through 
the trade unions. On this there is no argument. 
Any one who disputes it has an ax to grind or has 
space to rent in the top of his head. He might 
be, however, repeating parrot-like, things he has 
heard from those with interests divergent from 
those of the workers.” 

ee ees 
TROTZKY OUSTED. 

Leon Trotzky has been expelled from Judaism, 
according to information received in Berlin. 

It is reported that the ceremony expelling 
Trotzky was enacted at the synagogue at Eka- 
terinoslav. At the end of the Sabbath service 
Moses Bronstein, the father of “Leon, known as 
Trotzky,” an old man with straggling gray hair, 
led forward his family of sons and grandsons. 
They charged Trotzky with forsaking the faith of 
his forefathers. 

“He has proved an enemy of Judaism and a 
curse to humanity,” declared the father. 

The presiding rabbi blew the shoffar (horn) 
east, west, south, north; read seven prayers and 
seven curses; blew out seven candles on the altar. 
During the cursing ceremony Trotzky’s mother 
fainted. 
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RETAILERS WANT HELP. 

Small business interests are paying little atten- 
tion to the charge of organized butcher workmen 
that the meat packers’ trust is attempting to es- 
tablish industrial serfdom. 

These business men, however, are alarmed at 
the encroachments of the packers in their busi- 
ness and are calling on Congress and the courts 
to aid them. 

At tariff hearings before the Senate Finance 
Committee shoe manufacturers said there was a 
danger of that industry falling into the hands of 
the meat packers because of their control of hides. 

Wholesale grocers are also fighting the meat 
packers, who threaten to control the nation’s food 
supply. It has been found that the agreement 
between the packers and Attorney-General Palmer 
—by which the packers would confine themselves 
to the production of meat—has not been com- 
plied with. The packers have not yielded con- 
trol of their fruit, vegetable and other food lines, 
and the grocers are worried. 

The business men indicate little sympathy, how- 
ever, with the butcher workmen, who show that 
the meat octopus is reducing the purchasing 
power of thousands of employees and is lowering 
working conditions. 

Rather is the public blinded to the labor policy 
of the meat trust. Recently the New York ‘Times 
devoted a column editorial in defense of the 
packers’ company “unions,” which were organ- 
ized to serve as a wage-reduction alibi. 

ee ee 
RESISTIVE ALIENS. 

Secretary of Labor Davis recommends that 
Congress authorize the registration of every alicn, 
his wife and minor children, who would be edu- 
cated “along lines which will make for Ameri- 
canization.” 

The cabinet member declares that the plan 
would not provide an espionage system, but, 
“such registration would,” he says, “automatically 
bring into notice the alien who declares himself 
or is known to be an anarchist, whose intentions 
are hostile or resistive, or who is for any other 
reason undesirable.” 

Under the present immigration laws, a declared 
or known anarchist can be deported, but the Sec- 
retary of Labor would extend this power by in- 
cluding those who are “resistive or who is for 
any other reason undesirable.” 

The Steel Trust would hardly overlook such a 
law if it were enforced in 1919 when steel work- 
ers were pictured in the public mind as attempt- 
ing to overthrow the Government when they 
struck after Judge Gary refused to meet a com- 
mittee to discuss wages, hours and working con- 
ditions. s 

Under the registration plan, according to the 
Secretary, the department of justice would have 
a complete file of every “resistive” and undesira- 
ble. The Government would take charge of the 
education of alien minor children. Decisions by 
the United States Supreme Court are quoted to 
prove that the proposal is constitutional. 
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IMPORTING TROUBLE. 

“Tf the State of Kansas has tried out an indus- 
trial court and found it effective in preventing 
labor disputes or in settling them after they were 
begun, there would be some point in a bill drawn 
to establish a similar court in New York,” says 
the New York World. “The facts are the oppo- 
site. Kansas has tried out an industrial court 
and found that it not only fails to prevent or 
settle strikes, but actually constitutes thé gravest 
obstacles to an understanding between capital and 
labor. It has been to blame for more walkouts, 
lockouts and fights to a finish since its adoption 
than any other single cause. 

“An industrial court which has proved itself a 
liability in Kansas, a State mainly agricultural, 
could be nothing more than a costly nuisance to 
New York, with its complex, interrelated indus- 
tries. The industrial life of a metropolitan dis- 
trict is a growing, evolving affair, a struggle in 
which clashing forces meet from time to time, to 
neutralize in a new balance of power. No court 
on earth could make the necessary frequent ad- 
justments because there are no legal standards 
to apply to the problems of hours and wages.” 

———@QQ—__ 
INSANITY INCREASE TRACED. 

The age-old question, “Am I my _ brother’s 
keeper?” is answered by a report of the New 
York Charities Aid Association, which says hard 
times cause insanity. 

More persons were sent to insane asylums in 
this State last year than in any previous year. At 
the end of 1921, patients in the 13 state hospitals 
for the insane numbered 39,736, an increase of 
1445 over 1920. This is 6642 more than the hos- 
pitals can accommodate. 

One of the major causes for this condition is 
“unemployment and distress, due to economic 
conditions.” 

A disregard for disabled veterans of the world 
war has filled the insane hospitals with these 
soldiers. The report says these soldiers were 
suffering from shell shock, but their troubles have 
increased during the year. 

The report indicates one of the costs society 
must pay for its disregard of bad economic con- 
ditions. 

i 
RESIST FEDERAL PROBE. 

If the Government can “meddle” with the steel 
industry, it can control the public press, is the 
latest claim of 21 Eastern steel corporations in 
its two-year contest with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The Federal Board is attempting to ascertain 
production costs but the steel manufacturers op- 
pose the plan. The commission recently attempted 
to secure production costs from coal owners, but 
were stopped by an injunction. 

When these business men are called upon to 
raise wages, however, an investigation of the cost 
of living for workers is taken as a matter of 
course. 
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EMPLOYEES OWN LITTLE. 

The “partnership” fairy tale that Steel Trust 
publicity agents love to relate, when defending 
Garyism, is not sustained by the Steel Trust’s 
report on common stock ownership. 

It is shown that the holders of this stock total 
107,439 persons. The number of workers em- 
ployed by the trust in normal times approximates 
250,000. If all the stock was held by employees, 


every share would be divided between more than 
two workers. 
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“SUPERIOR CLASS” IDEAL. 

The “can’t strike” wave has again struck New 
York and powerful business interests in that State 
are demanding this legislation. 

As usual, power and greed is blind to history 
and present-day experience. England’s “can’t- 
strike’ record is forgotten, the collapse of this 
system in Australia is ignored and today’s turmoil 
and dissension in Colorado and Kansas mean 
nothing to those who would handcuff workers 
to their jobs. 

Rhetoric, sophistry and legalisms fail to con- 
ceal the viciousness of this proposal. Its one- 
sidedness is apparent to any open-minded citizen. 
It not only fails of its purpose but it engenders 
contempt for all law. Workers may be forced 
into obedience, but they cannot be convinced that 
they must labor against their will in a land dedi- 
cated to freedom. 

This resentment bodes ill for the theory’ of 
equality before the law. 

Workers do not fail to note that only they are 
denied freedom. No other element of our citizen- 
ship is compelled to give service against their will. 
No other element is forced to accept the edict of 
a state tribunal in matters relating to wages, sal- 
ary or other remuneration. No other element is 
questioned on their cost of living or denied the 
right to set their own living standard. 

It may be said that profits of corporations can 
be limited by taxation, so wages may be fixed by 
law. 

There is no analogy between profits and wages, 
despite contrary reasoning by superficial men. 

The corporation may be taxed, but no one sug- 
gests that the managers of the corporation be 
interfered with. Their living standard is never 
charted with the mathematical exactness that 
workers are subjected to. These managers have 
a free hand in setting their own wages and this 
is a charge on the corporation before profits are 
considered. 

No capitalist is ever cited to show how many 
limousines, touring cars, town houses, country 
estates, or trips to Europe are necessary for him. 
He is the sole judge. He alone sets his income, 
charges it as an expense to his business, the same 
as interest, depreciation, etc. After these charges 
are cared for, he figures his profit. 

To compare the regulation of corporations or 
the limiting of profits with the regulation of hu- 
man beings struggling for a wage that assures 
decent living standards is to question one’s in- 
tellect. 

Neither can defenders of “can’t-strike” legisla- 
tion logically plead that human rights shall be 
subverted to “service to the public.” 

“Service to the public” does not apply to capi- 
talists who close their plants and bring suffering 
to a community or to monopolists who seize 
natural resources. 

“Service to the public” does not apply to banks 
that contract credit, boost interest rates, deflate 
values and cause general ruin. 

“Can’t-strike” legislation revives the ancient 
theory of master and slave, baron and serf. It 
puts workers separate and apart from all other 
groups. 

It installs the machinery of the state in the 
home of every wage earner, while the men respon- 
sible for this condition decry class legislation and 
insist that government shall not interfere with the 
individual. 

It recalls the theory of ancient Greece, which 
is secretly accepted by those who lack the cour- 
age and ability to openly defend their “superior 
class” belief. 

Twenty-five centuries ago the world’s greatest 
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aside by the democratizing and humanizing influ- 
ences of the ages. 

It is now taken up by second-rate political acci- 
dents, money changers, traders and other idealless 
persons who are interested in nothing but profit 
and their own convenience. 

They talk of “service to the public,” though 
their lives are a contradiction to this claim. “Serv- 
ice” is no part of their lives. Their phrases to 
flatter, fool, cajole and exploit the people are 
tiresome and lack originality. 

Workers oppose “can’t-strike’ laws, and will 
not recognize them. 

The proposal is only worthy of the contempt of 
every genuine American. 

2 
CRIMINAL BUILDING BOSSES BLAMED. 

Editors and other “molders of public opinion” 
who thunder at organized labor because of irregu- 
larities within its ranks, ignore this public state- 
ment by Samuel Untermyer, counsel for the New 
York Lockwood committee, that is investigating 
the building industry in this State: 

“If the criminal combinations of employers that 
are still being sheltered under the roof of the 
building trades employers’ association were one- 
half as amenable to reason and argument as the 
officials of the unions have proven to be, the 
abuses, extortion and criminal conspiracies that 
have not yet disappeared from the building trades 
would soon be ended.” 

Mr. Untermyer made this reference to the New 
York Stock Exchange: 

“The courts continue to enforce the despotic 
decrees of that monument of monuments to the 
folly and incompetency of government in the per- 
son of the New York Stock Exchange, which re- 
mains unincorporated and unregulated and whose 
self-made laws in the support of legalized gam- 
bling are above and beyond the law.” 

a 
GARMENT WORKERS 

The local Garment Worers’ Union has sub- 
mitted to the Industrial Welfare Commission the 
names of Sarah Hagen, Nellie Casey and Anna 
Culberson, one of whom will be chosen by the 
Commission to represent the union in the hear- 
ings on the question of reducing the minimum 
wage for women from $16 to $11.78 per weck. 
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HUMANITY BLIND AS MICE. 

“Humanity is as blind as mice to things that 
are immortal, because they are so taken up with 
the selfish gains of the moment,” said George 
Grey Barnard, sculptor, in opposing the destruc- 
tion of a great rock-ribbed hill along the Hudson 
river that apartment houses may be built. 

The sculptor said that while people must have 
houses to live in, they must also breathe, and that 
the men who favor the present plan would gladly 
sell every inch of the city’s park system for pri- 


vate gain. 


“The destruction of this hill,” said the sculptor, 
“contemplates blasting away the beauties of na- 
ture and the ages for selfish exploitation and 
financial gain. 

“There must be a greater perception and con- 
ception of the future. If our forefathers had not 
set aside our squares and parks, where would 
we be now, especially as we are running up to 
the stars?” 
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philosophers insisted that by holding workers to 
their tasks intellectual development 
perfection of the few were possible. 

Although this theory was defended by the great- 
est minds the world ever knew, slavery was swept 
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A PLACE FOR ALL AMERICANS. 
By Irvin S. Cobb. 

For one, I did not believe in the Wilsonian 
theory of the League of Nations. Nor did I favor 
the action of President Wilson in going to Europe 
at the head of our peace commission, Nothing 
happening since those events has in the least 
affected my belief that I was right in holding 
those opinions. 

I believe that advocacy of the aims and pur- 
poses of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation may 
come with all the better grace, therefore, from 
one who has seen fit in his own private capacity 
as a private citizen to disagree with certain out- 
standing positions taken by President Wilson in 
the latter part of his second term. Not that any- 
one particularly cares what my individual views 
may be on public matters of the past, but be- 
cause it affords me opportunity to testify in the 
most emphatic manner open to me my profound 
conviction of the purity of Woodrow Wilson’s 
desires, of the honesty of his intent, of the splen- 
did broadness and clarity of his vision and of the 
whole-souled patriotism of the man, however much 
I still may quarrel with some of his deductions 
and vehicles employed in pursuit of his objects. 

It seems to me, speaking as a plain American, 
that if there be room for such as I on the mem- 
bership rolls of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
likewise there is room there for every American, 
regardless of his politics, his creed, his race, his 
color or his breed, who holds to the opinion that 
lofty principles of applied humanity when typi- 
fied in the person of a living man, should receive 


some meet of recognition at the hands of his 
fellow-countrymen while that man yet lives. 
Future generations will not know Woodrow 
Wilson the partisan; they will not know Wood- 
row Wilson, the fallible, faulty human; they will 
know Woodrow Wilson the statesman, whose 
preachments of peace on earth and good-will to 
man will ‘by then have been made material and 
actual. They will know Woodrow Wilson the 
leader, who in a time of chaos and hostility saw 
past the narrow advantage of the moment and, 
disdaining on behalf of his country to enter into 
the scramble for physical spoils of victory, held 
ever before his steadfast eyes the conception of a 
future peace based not upon armaments, not upon 
patrolled boundaries, not upon heavy navies, not 
upon armed force or tricksome diplomacy, but 
based upon the common rights of common man- 
kind to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
As I understand it, one main underlying design 


| of the founders of the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 


tion is to bring home to the minds of the present 


| generation a measure of what our children and 
| their children and their children’s children will 
| appreciate and perpetuate. 


To me it seems that 
the times are ripe for such an undertaking. The 
armament limitation conference which is meeting 
in Washington is but the first fruits of Woodrow 
Wilson’s sowing. So soon does the seed he 
planted in the minds of man yield harvest; and 
I am sure that, as the multiplying years pass, 


more and more will his idealism be made mani- 


fest in the history, not only of this country but of 
all the countries of the habitable globe. 
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A little town in Ohio called Fairport has elected 
a fairy 23 years of age as Mayor. Judging by 
published pictures she is fair to look upon and 
intelligent enough to make a fair Mayor. 

————_—_&—_____— 

There are those who believe that the so-called 
law of supply and demand, not being a statutory 
law, must of necessity be a natural law, and 
therefore should not be interfered with. What 
nonsense! Man is daily using his physical and 
mental faculties to turn other so-called natural 
laws to his material advantage and no one com- 
plains about it. Why should supply and demand 
be hoisted to the sphere of sacred institutions? 

4 

What will mere agreements between a few 
powers mean as to the uses to which submarines 
are to be put in warfare if there is not power 
enough behind the agreement to compel parties 
not signatory to it to observe its provisions? 
When nations are engaged in war their very 
existence is involved and the late war demon- 
strated that under such circumstances the only 
rules they will recognize are those that there is 
force enough behind to compel compliance. 
Therefore agreements that do not provide for 
effective enforcement are of little or no value. 

pele ies eae 

During the past year $1,154,468.91 in fees were 
collected by private employment agencies in the 
State of California from workers in search of 
employment. This is a huge tax upon men and 
women seeking work, and it is an entirely un- 
necessary drain upon the workers because the 
State has free employment bureaus that could 
fill these positions without any expense whatever 
to those who desire positions. For this condition 
of affairs employers are entirely to blame. Were 
they to send their orders for help to the State 
agencies no fee would be collected from the 
worker and help would be forthcoming. There 
can be no reasonable excuse offered by employers 
for patronizing private fee-collecting agencies 
when the official agencies can render the same 
service without cost. Of course it must be un- 
derstood that employers do not pay any of this 
vast amount collected annually by the private 
agencies. The workers alone are the losers as 
a result of the system sustained by inconsiderate 
employers. This situation ought to be remedied 
by the Legislature at the very earliest ‘oppor- 
tunity. It is a disgrace to the State of California. 
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The Road to Victory 


During the past two years the enemies of organized labor have consolidated 
their forces and carried on a fight against the organizations of the workers more 
unitedly than ever before in the history of American industry. They have, of 
course, given their opposition different names in different places, but the object 
in view has been very much the same wherever the battle has been waged—namely, 
the destruction of the unions and their power to exercise influence or control of 
any kind or character over industrial affairs. In this effort employers have met 
with pronounced and conceded failure to such an extent that those who wish to 
continue the fight have nothing but crippled and unsafe legs to stand upon. This 
result has come about in spite of the fact that greedy employers have been better 
organized and supported than ever before, and in spite of the further fact that they 
entered into the contest with more than the ordinary determination to carry it 
through to a successful conclusion. The unions have been able to meet the con- 
solidated and vicious onslaught of these employers because they too have been 
guided to better methods of conducting their affairs by the experiences of the past 
Not all of the disasters of former years have gone for naught. In very truth many 
of them have served to stimulate interest on the part of members who otherwise 
might have continued to slumber in ignorant security for a long time to come. 
The workers, like other members of modern society, seem to need some such stimu- 
lation as vigorous opposition brings in order to spur them to the activity neces- 
sary to success in their efforts, and the employers during the past two years have 
been kind enough to furnish the needed incentive to intelligent activity in their 
own interest on the part of the trade unionists of America. 

Employers who are capable of subordinating their selfishness to their reasoning 
have not participated in the battle against the organizations of the workers, be- 
cause they fully understand that there is back of the labor movement a spirit that 
is highly helpful to all humanity—the spirit of brotherhood and mutual interest 
in each other’s affairs that is as old as humanity—and that to destroy an institu- 
tion founded upon that principle is impossible. It has gone on in one form or 
another throughout all nations and in all ages and has ever been the most potent 
instrument of progress that the world has ever known. It has led the masses of 
humanity up from serfdom and slavery to the station that the workers today occupy 
in the United States and several other countries of the world. It has not always 
been called unionism, but under whatever name the spirit has been the same and 
will continue to be a thing that must be reckoned with by all those who would 
dominate and oppress society to the end of time. There is no escape from the 
influence of this spirit and the sooner the abnormally selfish among humans come 
to understand this fact the better for all concerned. It is destined to dominate 
the entire world and as intelligence and education spread over constantly broaden- 
ing fields the more rapid will be its progress. To stand in its way and attempt to 
permanently stay its advance is proof positive of ignorance, insanity, downright 
madness. ‘The workers of America have reached a stage of intellectual develop- 
ment that makes it absolutely impossible for employers, however organized and 
fortified, to long hold their march toward the goal of justice in check. The very 
best the greedmongers can hope for as a result of their opposition, is to here and 
there temporarily retard or slacken the pace of the forward movement of the toilers. - 
And as the years go on the inherent love of justice of the great mass of human 
beings constantly serves to augment the forces of the oppressed and to diminish 
and weaken the power and numbers of the oppressors. Will any intelligent human 
being dispute the historical accuracy of these observations? And if not, is there 
anyone so hopelessly governed by pessimism as to advocate anything but a quicken- 
ing of action, an intensifying of effort and an increasing determination on the part 
of the workers to persevere until the desired end is achieved? If there be such 
souls the organized workers will not be found in the category. 
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A great many people would pay their income 
taxes much more cheerfully were they informed 
by the United States Congress that a part. of it 
had been set aside for the purpose of complying 
with the very reasonable demands for adjusted 
compensation on the part of former service men. 
That is one war debt the people do not believe 
the Government ought to be niggardly in adjust- 
ing, and as the former service men have been 
extremely modest in their demands, they should 
be promptly and fully complied with. 


It will be an unfortunate thing for the workers 
if Postmaster-General Hays decides to accept 
the offer of the moving picture magnates and thus 
retire to private life. Aside from Secretary 
Hoover, Hays is about the only real friend labor 
has in the President’s Cabinet. It is to be hoped 
that if Hays does retire another Burleson will not 
be placed at the head of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. One Burleson is sufficient for the present 
generation, particularly for the men and women 
engaged in the postal service, who were dealt 
with in a shameful manner during the adminis- 
tration of the Postoffice Department by that un- 
yielding autocrat. When Hays came into the de- 
partment and announced his policies these work- 
ers were so delighted they could scarcely believe 
their eyes and ears. 


The poor, the uninfluential, the downtrodden, 
the worker have always suffered at the hands of 
the courts. So little consideration has in the past 
been given to humble humans in the courts that 
no one need be afraid to say that these elements 
of society have no confidence in judicial tribunals. 
When the courts have demonstrated in a practical 
way that impartial justice at their hands is pos- 
sible, when they have so changed their manner 
of reaching their conclusions that station in life 
shall not exercise undue influence one way or 
the other, then, perhaps, labor will be willing to 
submit industrial disputes to them for adjustment, 
but that time seems to be a long way in the future. 
So long as property considerations come ahead 
of human welfare in the decisions of judges so 
long will all lovers of justice insist that such 
tribunals are unfit to handle industrial disputes 
involving the freedom of the toilers. 
too precious a thing to give up lightly. 


Freedom is 


The United States Supreme Court evidently be- 
lieves that union men have more courage than 


non-union men. 
which 


This is indicated by the decision 
holds that if more than one picket is 
placed near a struck establishment they are likely 
to intimidate and coerce the non-unionists who 
have taken the places vacated by the strikers, but 
there is no opinion expressed concerning the re- 
versal of the positions. In other words, there 
is no feeling that if several thousand strikebreak- 
ers find a single unionist on picket duty there will 
be anything resembling coercion or intimidation. 
Perhaps this phase of the situation did not pre- 
sent itself to the mind of Chief Justice Taft, and 
he has, therefore, paid an unconscious tribute to 
the courage of union men, Taft has always stood 
for the rights of property as against the rights 
of man and he cannot think logically where there 
is a controversy between capital and labor owing 
to this ingrained obeisance. 
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“We had not been hunting long when there lay 
a rabbit dead at my feet.” 

“What did it die of?’—Sondags Nisse, Stock- 
holm. 


The Customer—I can’t find my wife anywhere. 
What shall I do? 

The Shopwalker—Just start talking to our 
pretty assistant over there—London Opinion. 


“What’s all that noise gwine on ovah at you’ 
house last night?” asked an old colored woman 
of another. “Sounded like a lot of catamounts 
done broke loose.” 

“Dat? Why dat was nothin’ only de gen’man 
from the furniture store collecting his easy pay- 
ments.”—The Bullock Way. 


Visitor—How much milk does the old cow give? 

Farm Hand—About eight quarts a day, mum. 

Visitor—And how much of that do you sell? 

Farm Hand—About twelve, mum!—The Pass- 
ing Show (London). 


Mother—Gladys, you stood on the porch quite 
a while with that young man last night. 

Gladys—Why, mother, I only stood there for 
a second. 

Mother—But I’m sure I heard the third or 
feurth. 


The printer in the open shop set up a poster to 
advertise an address by a militant suffragette. 
Her subject was, “Woman: Without Her, Man 
Would Be a Savage.” 

When the speaker called for the poster the 
proofreader had to leave town suddenly, for the 
flaming sheets read, “Woman, Without Her Man, 
Would Be a Savage.”—Selected. 


“You rent this house?” 

“Yes, but it is almost like owning it.” 

“How?” - 

“T haven’t paid the rent for the past ten 
months.” 


First Gentleman (sympathetically)—It must be 
terrible to hunt for a house—I never do. 

Second Gentleman (enviously)—Lucky man! 
You own your own house? 

First Gentleman—No, I rent a room. 


An American furrier generally clothes your 
wife by skinning you. Here is a Tokyo furrier 
who has put up an English sign over his shop 
which reads as follows: 

“Garments made with your skin or our skin.” 


The porter in a Japanese office not infrequently 
sleeps on the premises. But he must have the 
necessary equipment, as the following letter from 
an agent to a principal reveals: 

Dear Sir: In accordance to your esteemed 
conversation of other day for lodging the servant 
at this office, we consider we must provide to 
him the bed or sleeping tools. Please inform us 
that you could approve the expense to purchase 
this tool. 

Awaiting your esteemed reply we, dear sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
T. A 


“My daughter must be taking a course in house- 
work at college.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes, she writes that she is on the scrub team.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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THE RIGHT TO LIFE. 

Secretary J. W. Hays, of the Typographical 
Union, recently filed a report that the average 
age of printers who died last year was 53.17 years. 
The American experience table of mortality, cov- 
ering all American citizens and their “expectancy” 
after 21 years of age, fixes their average length 
of life at slightly over 62 years. 

So, the printers, under the eight-hour system, 
are losing only about nine years of life. Accord- 
ing to some old records, printers in 1850 worked 
twelve hours a day and died at an average age of 
28. When New York Typographical Union No. 
6 was formed in 1850, with Horace Greeley as its 
first president, it forced the working hours down 
to eleven a day. By 1868 printers were dying at 
an average age of 35, 

By 1893 working hours had been reduced to 
ten, and the printers were living to the average 
age of 38.7 years. In 1906, after six years of the 
nine-hour day, the average age at death had ex- 
tended to 46.48 years. The eight-hour day became 
effective in 1906 after a bitter battle with the em- 
ployers lasting two years and costing the Inter- 
national Union over $4,000,000. 

Thus, the organized labor victories have meant 
life—nothing less than life itself—to the printers. 
The employers who opposed the shorter workday 
were fighting for the right to kill men off young! 
Every labor union, in its fight for shorter hours, 
is fighting for the life of the workers. Every em- 
ployers’ association in its fight for long hours is 
fighting for death of the workers—The Garment 
Worker. 
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A CRUEL JOKE. 
By William Allen White. 

“We are prepared,” said a resolution adopted 
by the stockholders, “to accept, regardless of the 
sacrifices necessary thereto, whatever losses may 
be sustained in maintaining the right of each 
American citizen to enter into his individual con- 
tract, should such be his desire, without hindrance 
from any other human being.” 

What a joke! Here are 50,000 organized stock- 
holders of the Steel Trust, each snugly protected 
in his bargaining power with the laboring man by 
the greatest combination of capital on earth. This 
combination of capital owns the mills; owns the 
towns where the mills are run; owns the houses 
in the towns wherein the single unorganized 
worker lives; owns the stores as well as the 
houses; owns the banks and the sources of credit 
where this “individual American citizen” lives; 
owns the politics of the town and the State where 
this independent American citizen lives. And 
then they say, “Stand up in your pride, you inde- 
pendent American citizen—one man at a time— 
and bargain with us, organized as employers, as 
landlords, as grocers, as bankers, as government. 
You shall be protected in your royal American 
right to make the best individual bargain you can 
with us.” 

Is it ignorance or class malice that makes such 
a sentiment as that go by with the middle-class 
Americans? If ever there was a conspiracy to 
put American laboring men into serfdom it is the 
so-called “open shop.” Yet people who look and 
sometimes talk like sensible people, gabble about 
the “open shop” as if it were not the cowardly 
subterfuge to oppress labor that it really is. 

—_—___4 
POST OFFICE CLERKS. 

During the next six months the Post Office 
Clerks’ Union No. 2, will be represented in the 
Labor Council by the following delegates: W. G. 
Hancock, P. A. Stokes, Frank Mayer, A. Duncan, 
C. T. Frisvold, George W. Flatley, Fred ’C. Smith. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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The January meeting of Typographical Union 
No. 21 will be held next Sunday, the 15th, in Con- 
vention Hall, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp 
streets, when the executive committee of the union 
will present its proposition in counter to the 
proposition from the employing commercial print- 
ers’ associations. The importance of this subject 
demands the attendance of every member, espe- 
cially the job man, and your presence at the meet- 
ing is urged. 

The funeral of Joseph F. Bryan, conducted by 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union No. 24, 
of which organization he was local organizer, was 
held Thursday from the Church of the Epiphany, 
where a requiem high mass was celebrated for 
the repose of his soul. Mr. Bryan’s death, which 
was sudden, occurred January 8th in his apart- 
ments in O’Farrell street. He was a native of 
New York, aged 48 years, and a Spanish-Ameri- 
can war veteran. His remains were interred in 
National Cemetery, Presidio, with military honors. 
Mr. Bryan, who was business representative of 
the press feeders and a delegate to the San Fran- 
cisco Allied Printing Trades Council, was popu- 
lar among his fellow craftsmen and held in the 
highest esteem by all his friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

According to reports from Los Angeles, the pro- 
prietors of rat print shops of that city have cut their 
victims’ wages. The Los Angeles Citizen says a 
beautiful howl was registered by a bookbinder 
who forgot his manhood and fell for the sob stuff 
and false promises of one of the outlaw bindery 
firms when he dropped into headquarters of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council of the southern 
city a few days ago to see what could be done 
toward getting under the big tent again. It seems 
that he had listened to the thread-worn tale and 
went back to work with the assurance of a life job 
at the scale and even more, and all that. On the 
start he drew $42 a week and a little overtime, 
etc. After a few weeks of this “high life’ Mr. 
E. Z. Mark suffered a little cut to $40 per; then 
followed another slash in his weekly stipend, 
which brought it down to $36. The ordeal was 
becoming painful, but the poor boob stuck to his 
job until the boss told him he could take $30 or 
“go.” The victim yelled a little, but had the 
“spunk” not to accept the latter alternative. Ap- 
plication at other joints similar in character to 
the one he had just left brought forth the demand 
for a clearance from his last master, and even if 
this was forthcoming he could expect no more 
salary than he was drawing when he quit. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Mark is nursing a sore head, 
he is obliged to walk the streets. He stated that 
the wages of all journeymen in the shop where 
he had been employed had been cut, and the high- 
est paid was $36 per week, as against $42 per 
week formerly, and they were confronted with 
the same proposition that he had met—“take it 
or leave it.” He said the greater part of the men 
in that particular shop were being paid below 
$36. The bindery girls also were cut in propor- 
tion, and it was thought the minimum wage law 
for women of the State was being violated, but 
the poor girls can’t object. And in face of the 
wage cuts it is said the bindery in question has 
recently notified customers that the Los Angeles 
Franklin price list would in future be strictly 
lived up to. It seems that the promise of giving 
patrons the benefit of any wage and hour reduc- 
tions has been lost sight of, and the traffic must 
be taxed all it will bear. There are rumors also 
of a deep cut in the wages of all employees of the 
48-hour shops in Los Angeles, beginning with a 
payday not in the dim distant future. 

The strike rolls of the printing trades unions 
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which are struggling for the establishment of the 
forty-four-hour work week without pay reduction 
in Los Angeles are still running low, which is an 
indication that the spurt in business is hanging 
on, although a slight let-up is always looked for 
there around the first of the year. Another 
strange thing prevails: Notwithstanding the as- 
sessments upon the earnings of the members, new 
members have been coming to both the pressmen 
and printers for several weeks. Taken as a whole, 
the Los Angeles printing trades unions have every 
reason to congratulate themselves upon their 
standing at the close of 1921, and can assure all 
who may be interested that they are entering 1922 
with the full determination to keep right on with 
the contention. 

A report is in circulation that the Western lino- 
type plant of Los Angeles “went dark” one night 
not long ago, the rats going on a one-night strike 
in protest against having their wages cut. Just 
how much was withheld from the weekly pay 
envelopes of the operators could not be ascer- 
tained, but the statement is made on good author- 
ity that A. L. Jobe, the rat foreman, got it in the 
neck to the extent of about 33% per cent, receiv- 
ing a check for $50 as against $75, which he had 
formerly received for his week of toil before he 
violated his obligation to the Typographical 
Union. Jobe, it will be remembered, walked out 
on May 1 with the rest of his fellow workmen, 
when the Western, believed to be owned by the 
Los Angeles Times, refused to grant the Saturday 
half-holiday. He was placed on the union’s strike 
committee, where his actions soon created the 
suspicion that he was a “plant,” secretly on the 
payroll of the Western. His hostility toward the 
officials of the union, and the manner in which he 
“returned” to his job led to the beliet it was all 
according to program. If so, Jobe has been 
poorly rewarded by his masters, but, at that, he 
has received no more than he deserves. 

Angelo Noce, a pioneer Western printer and 
founder of Columbus Day in Colorado, died at his 
home in Denver last week. Mr. Noce was a mem- 
ber of the Typographical Union. His body was 
taken to Jackson, Cal., for burial. 

William H. (“Bill”) Ellis was elected chairman 
of the Chronicle chapel last Tuesday for the 
*steenth time. 

E. A. Dahlke, Chronicle machinist, is confined 
to Hahnemann Hospital, where he underwent a 
minor operation. B. H. Sandman, the fellow who 
grabs all the little kiddies shortly after twilight 
and puts ’em to sleep, is covering Mr. Dahlke’s 
job temporarily. 

A. R. Hopkins has dropped a line from the 
Sunny South (New Orleans) in which he wishes 
all his printer friends in San Francisco a happy 
New Year. For many months prior to his leaving 
for the South “Al” was estimater for the Overland 
Publishing Company. His card added that he 
was leaving in a day or two for Havana, Cuba, 
and that he would probably would go from there 
to Porto Rico. 

E. L. Parrish has assumed the duties of chair- 
man of the San Francisco Journal chapel. 

A near-printer in a non-union shop set up a 
poster to advertise an address by a militant suf- 
fragette. Her subject was, “Woman; Without 
Her, Man Would Be a Savage.” When the 
speaker called for the posters the proofreader had 
to leave town suddenly, for the flaming sheets 
read: “Woman, Without Her Man, Would Be 
a Savage!” 

Labor, the official paper of the railroad brother- 
hoods, published at Washington, is authority for 
the statement that dues and fees paid to the local 
of a labor union are exempt from tax under the 
present revenue act. This information was ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
exemption covers assessments also. A distinction 
is drawn between dues paid to a local of a labor 
union and dues paid to a national labor organiza- 
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CHILDREN’S 
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Your children should be taught to 
save. Open an account for each of 
them today. Show them by example 
that you believe in a savings account. | 


They can not start too soon. 
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If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


For Twenty Years we have issued this Union 
Stamp for use under our 


Voluntary Arbitration Contract 


OUR STAMP INSURES: 

Peaceful Collective Bargaining 
Forbids Both Strikes and Lockouts 
Disputes Settled by Arbitration 
Steady Employment and Skilled Workmanship 
Prompt Deliveries to Dealers and Public 
Peace and Success to Workers and Employers 
Prosperity of Shoe Making Communities 

As loyal union men and women, we ask you to 
demand shoes bearing the above Union Stamp on 
Sole, Insole or Lining. 


Boot & Shoe Workers” Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Collis Lovely, General President 
Chas. L. Baine, General Secretary-Treasurer 
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tion which has no locals, the latter falling into the 
taxable classification. 

Evidence of the failure of the fight against the 
44-hour week comes from Newark, N. J., where 
a commercial paper, the Grocery World, carries 
the following gleeful tidings on its editorial page, 
under the caption, “The Strike Is Over”: 

“Thank God, we are at last able to announce 
the ending of the printers’ strike, which has made 
the Modern Merchant and Grocery World a thing 
of shreds and patches since May 1. With this 
issue the paper resumes its usual typographical 
form, which we have always believed was at least 
dignified and decent. The paper’s appearance 
under strike conditions, which, owing to the fact 
that we fell into the hands of a careless and 
wooden-headed printer, and because of the strike 
couldn’t get a better one, has been a weekly 
humiliation. Our best thanks to everybody who 
has overlooked it.” 

The monthly meeting of the Bay Cities Ma- 
chine Compositors’ Society was held last Sunday 
in the Underwood Building. Because of the quar- 
terly meeting of the Union Printers Mutual Aid 
Society, to which a number of the members of 
the Machine Compositors’ Society belong, the at- 
tendance at the session of the latter body was not 
up to its usual numerical standard, but what was 
lacking in numbers was made up in enthusiasm. 
Notwithstanding the suspension of payment of 
dues for the last three or four months, the report 
of Secretary-Treasurer Cordis showed a substan- 
tial increase in the resources of the society, due 
principally to initiation fees from new members. 
The campaign for an increased membership is 
still on, and is meeting with the success it de- 
serves, 

> 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES. 

That there is a possibility that the salaries of all 
Federal civil service employees will be cut $20 a 
month for the coming fiscal year, is the informa- 
tion being sent to local unions by the officers of 
the National Federation of Federal Employees. 

Officers of the Federation say that the salary 
cut is certain unless the House of Representatives 
makes special provision, in the form of an appro- 
priation, at this session of Congress, to cover the 
bonus of $240 a year for all Federal civil service 
employees. So far no such provision has been 
made and indications are that no move along this 
line will be made unless “pressure” is brought to 
bear on the members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

A membership drive has been launched by the 
National Federation of Federal Employees, “as 
the first move in the campaign to convince Con- 
gress of the injustice and inadvisability from 
every viewpoint of reducing the salaries of Fed- 
eral civil service employees,” according to an- 
nouncement by the officers of the Federation, 
which now has 252 local unions with membership 
in every State. 

————( oo — 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 

The executive officers of the California State 
Federation of Labor will shortly issue a statement 
setting forth labor’s views on the various pro- 
posed constitutional amendments to be voted on 
at the general election next November, according 
to Secretary Paul Scharrenberg. 

Most of these proposed amendments were acted 
upon at the annual convention of the Federation 
in San Jose last October, while others have since 
been passed upon by the executive committee of 
the Federation. 
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CEMETERY EMPLOYEES. 
The Cemetery Employees’s Union has elected 
John Dempsey and John Doyle delegates to the 
Labor Council. 


WATER AND POWER ACT. 

California’s Water and Power Act is on the 
ballot. The executive board, heading the cam- 
paign for the measure, has been informed that 
more than 60,000 signatures to the initiative peti- 
tions had been certified with the Secretary of 
State at Sacramento. A large number are still to 
be recorded. The act is a proposed constitutional 
amendment, and will be voted on at the general 
election of November 7, 1922. The _ initiative 
measure would make state credit available for 
the development of water and power by com- 
munities at cost, revenues paying all carrying 
charges, without taxation and without bonded 
indebtedness on land. Since the publication of 
the preliminary draft of the act, July 26, it has 
received the endorsements of the League of Cali- 
fornia Municipalities, the Federation of American 
Farmers, comprising 30,000 members in Califor- 
nia, the State Federation of Labor, the Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative Union, the Public 
Ownership League, the Southern California 
Power League and other public bodies. Regard- 
ing the success of the opening stage of the cam- 
paign, in placing the issue on the ballot, the fol- 
lowing statement was today made public by the 
executive board: 

“California’s Water and Power Act has been 
bitterly opposed by intrenched private interests 
from the day it was first offered the public. All 
the endorsements so far procured were obtained 
in the face of this hostility. Similarly, the cam- 
paign to procure initiative signatures was opposed 
and obstructed in every possible way—with the 
same result. The act is on the ballot, and it was 
placed there with a large surplus of signatures. 

“While clearly recognizing legitimate grounds 
for differences of opinion on any public issue, it is 
a simple statement of fact to note that, to date, 
the opposition to this measure has been led by 
the special privilege interests and those who have 
consistently and unfailingly opposed every pro- 
gressive measure which has ever been advanced 
in California. Hence, the alignment is clear. The 
issue lies between the unrelenting enemies of 
California’s entire program of progressive legis- 
lation of the last eleven years—you will find them 
all on record against this measure—and those 
who fought successfully to place California in the 
forefront of the enlightened commonwealths of 
the world. 

“The battle goes on. California must make 
good its gains by meeting and solving this great 
economic problem. It has no coal, its oil supply 
cannot long care for its needs, millions of poten- 
tially fertile acres are suffering for lack of water 
for irrigation. The water and the power are here 
and they are ours. Private operation has proven 
inadequate to the demands of California’s growth. 
The people of California must do the job, them- 
selves. California’s Water and Power Act offers 
the one sound, practicable way to do it. 

“This measure was drawn by specialists and 
experts in the problems involved. It represents 
nearly three months’ work by persons who 
brought years of practical experience to the task. 
As its originators foresaw, it already has become 
the most important issue before the people of 
California, and it will make the year 1922 mem- 
orable in California history. For this year will 
either reveal California alive to its great civic 
opportunity, still leading the vanguard of Ameri- 
can liberalism, or it will mark a lapse back into 
the old dark days of reaction. The issue is before 
the people. We have no doubt of their response. 
We confidently and firmly believe they will write 
California’s Water and Power Act into the con- 
stitution on election day—November 7, 1922.” 
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To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 


| simple way to strengthen the unions. 


ORGANIZE COUNCIL. 

Pledged to boost in every way possible for a 
new postoffice building to take the place of the 
present Ferry sub-station, which is the main office 
in point of work done, the San Francisco Postal 
Service Welfare Council completed organization 
Thursday. 

Its first board of officers, elected at a meeting 
at the Seventh street building are: President, 
Daniel Sullivan, carrier, Ferry station; vice-presi- 
dent, James Coleman, clerk, Ferry station; secre- 
tary, Joseph E. Cone, chief assistant cashier, Sev- 
enth street office. 

The Welfare Council has nearly 2000 members, 
all employees of the San Francisco office, with 
eight representatives from the various groups 
selected as the directorate of activities. These 
are three supervisors, three clerks and two car- 
riers. It has been decided here to add a repre- 
sentative of the motor vehicle section and of the 
laborers. 

There are sixty-five women employees of the 
local office, and these have been advised to appear 
before the board with any complaints. The coun- 
cil will act to advise with the postmaster as to 
any needed changes for the benefit of employees. 
and also to make any suggestions for betterment 
of service. 
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Patronize the 
Quality Delicatessen 
2046 Mission St., Bet. 16th and 17th 


We Specialize in 


SALADS and IMPORTED GOODS 
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Phone Mission 6415 


GLOBE MILLINERY 


Next Door to New Mission Theatre 


2544 MISSION STREET 
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Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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CANDY 


Why buy poor candy when you can get the finest 
in the city, reasonably priced, at the Home of 
The Famous Zeiss Chocolates? 


| M. ZEISS 


Market 9461—Telephone—Market 4164 


We Deliver Sixteenth St., at Guerrero 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
3047 16th St. Near Valencia 


GODEAU FUNERALS 


Made perfect by a generation of professional 
experience in California by right methods, 
and because Godeau is 


Independent of the Trust 
Godeau Funerals are a Real Saving to the bereaved 


family. 
JULIUS S. GODEAU Branches 
41 Van Ness Ave., S. F. Heng oe 
Stockton 


Telephone Market 711 Columbus Ave., S. F. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of Regular Meeting Held 
January 6, 1922. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Bonsor. 

Roll Call of Officers—AII present. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Garment Workers—Nellie Casey, 
Anna Culberson, Sarah S. Hagan, Kathryn Bar- 
rett, Hattie Mullane, Margaret Stump. Butchers 
No. 115—J. Beckel, Frank Flohr, Ben Lee, M. S. 
Maxwell, D. J. Murray, George Schade. Janitors 
—Thos. Bryant, Robert Ford, May McCullough, 
Gus. Magnuson. Warehousemen and Cereal 
Workers—N. Kramer, C. Faulhaver, R. S. Bates, 
C. Teasland, S. O. Keefe. Waitresses—Minnie 
Andrews, Nonie Cordes, Mary Everson, Nonie 
Fisher, Kate McCarthy, Laura Molleda. Bakery 
Wagon Drivers—O. G. Heckma, George Kidwell, 
J. G. Blodgett. Post Office Clerks—W. G. Han- 
cock, P. A. Stokes, Frank Mayer, A. Duncan, C. 
T. Frisvold, Geo. W. Flatley, Fred C. Smith. 
Cooks’ Helpers—George P. Bowns, George Riley, 
James Lewis, H. Kelly, Jos. Naughton, William 
Spahr, W. E. Fluegler. Cemetery Employees— 
John Dempsey, John Doyle. Delegates seated. 

Communications—From the Chamber of Com- 
merce, requesting the Council to send ten repre- 
sentatives to attend a meeting of public organiza- 
tions on Tuesday, January 10th, at 3 p. m., for the 
purpose of considering the entertainment of the 
great Shrine convention to be held in this city 
next June. Moved that the request be complied 
with; carried. The chair appointed the following 
delegates to represent the Council: Delegatés 
Hollis, Murphy, Baker, Desepte, Decker, Murray, 
Garrity, O’Connell, and Sisters Nellie Casey and 
Mary Everson. 

Resolutions were received from the Tailors’ 
Union No. 80, requesting the Council to send 
copies of the following resolutions to affiliated 
unions with a copy of the minutes: 

Whereas, A large number of the members of 
the Journeymen Tailors’ Union are idle as a con- 
sequence of the fact that union men are not de- 
manding the union label on their custom-made 
clothes as they formerly did; and 

Whereas, It is the bounden duty of union men 
to support their fellow trade unionists in every 
way possible; and 

Whereas, The demanding of the union label on 
their clothes is both reasonable and desirable on 
the part of all union men; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil request that all affiliated unions direct the 
particular attention of their membership to the 
great good that will come to the members of the 
Tailors’ Union as well as to themselves by a con- 
sistent demand that the tailor who makes their 
clothes must put the label of the Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America on their made-to-order 
clothes. 

On motion the above resolution was adopted. 

Resolutions were submitted by the Garment 
Workers, Waitresses, Bindery Women, Grocery 
Clerks, Cracker Packers and Laundry Workers, 
requesting the Council to oppose by all legal and 
honorable means any reduction in the minimum 
wage for women and minors. Resolutions read: 

Whereas, A crisis is at hand in the administra- 
tion of the legal minimum wage for women and 
minors in California industries, due to the activi- 
ties of the California Manufacturers’ Association 
and similar concerns, who are engaged in a cam- 
paign seeking to organize employers generally 
throughout the State for the purpose of bringing 
pressure upon the Industrial Welfare Commission 
to reduce the present minimum rates to twelve 
dollars a week for experienced workers and as 
low as eight dollars a week for learners and ap- 
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prentices, with new rules practically abolishing 
all restrictions as to the number of persons to be 
employed below the minimum wage; and 

Whereas, The present minimum wage of six- 
teen dollars a week under present economic con- 
ditions which are likely to continue for many 
years to come, is barely sufficient to maintain 
what the Industrial Welfare Commission con- 
siders the minimum standards of proper living 
desired by the people of the State of California 
in adopting the legal minimum wage system for 
all women and minors in industry; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, 
in regular session assembled this 6th day of Jan- 
uary, 1922, that we solemnly pledge this Council 
and its affiliated unions to oppose by all legal and 
honorable means any reductions in the present 
minimum wage; that we appeal to the citizenship 
in general and all fair-minded employers to rally 
to the support of the hundreds of thousands of 
defenseless women and minors in California in- 
dustries who would suffer untold hardship if this 
threatened reduction of their compensation should 
become effective; further 

Resolved, That the Law and Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Council be and is hereby instructed 
to devise ways and means to initiate, if necessary, 
referendary proceedings to submit the question 
of maintaining the present minimum wage of 
sixteen dollars a week inviolate and unimpaired; 
further 

Resolved, That, as a preliminary and necessary 
step to make this our intention and desire effec- 
tive, that every citizen and qualified elector, 
friendly to the maintenance of a fair minimum 
wage, be and is hereby requested immediately to 
register and thus be prepared, when called upon, 
to support such stand, by signing the necessary 
petitions to have the question settled at the polls 


by the people; and, further 


Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
furnished to the press, and copies be transmitted 
to the governing bodies of all women’s labor, fra- 
ternal and civic organizations, with the request 
that they adopt similar resolutions and join in 
every legitimate endeavor to carry out the intents 
and purposes thereof. 

Moved that the resolutions be adopted; carried. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of controversy between the Culinary unions and 
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Phone Valencia 4745 J. Rutishauser 
Exposition Auto Supply Co. 
TIRES AND ACCESSORIES 


Open Evenings and Sundays until Noon 
Cor. 21st & Valencia Sts. 


San Francisco 


= 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 


Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 


3617 SIXTEENTH STREET Near Mission Street 
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Daily 20° &, 50° 


Except Saturdays, Sundays, and Holidays 


EVERY NIGHT 
500 pesca ce aeiGs dob 


ALWAYS A GREAT SHOW 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


OR 


2396 Mission Street at Twentieth 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM AND ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


THE SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MISSION BRANCH, Mission and 21st Streets 
PARK-PRESIDIO DISTRICT BRANCH, Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, Haight and Belvedere Streets 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1921 


Assets - - 
Deposits - - - - 
Capital Actually Paid Up - 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Employees’ Pension Fund - 


Es $ 71,851,299.62 
68,201,299.62 

1,000, 000.00 
2,650,000.00 

371,753.46 


A Dividend of FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum was 
declared for the six months ending December 31, 1921. 
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At the Clock That Chimes. Store Open 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., Saturdays Included. 


csorenson Co 


SILVERWARE AND CLOCKS 


for wedding presents. 


Large stock to select from. 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS, OPTICIANS 


James RK. Sorensen 
Pres end drove. 


715 MARKET STREET, Between Third and Fourth Sts., San Francisco 
All Watch and Jewelry Repairing Guaranteed. 


Gifts That Last, by the Thousand 
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the Palm Garden, after hearing the discussion the 
matter was laid over. The controversy between 
the Moving Picture Operators and the Vicksburg 
Theatre was laid over for further negotiations be- 
tween the parties in interest. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Cracker Bakers—National 
Biscuit Company still unfair; new factory to start 
under union conditions. Grocery Clerks—Re- 
ported the Keystone Creamery still unfair. Bind- 
ery Women—Are strongly opposed to any inter- 
ference with the present minimum wage for wo- 
men and minors, 

Label Section—Requested a demand for the 
union label, card and button when making pur- 
chases. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts—$465.25. EExpenses—$213.07. 

Council adjourned at 9:20 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
——— 
LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of Meeting Held January 4, 1922. 

Meeting called to order at 8:20 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Brundage, with all officers present. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Credentials—Received from the Stablemen. 
Moved and seconded that the credentials be re- 
ceived and the delegates seated. 

Reports of Unions—Carpet Mechanics reported 
that business is good; all members working. Bill 
Posters reported that business is good; all mem- 
bers working. Hoisting Engineers No. 59 reported 
that business is good; Local will not accept the 
reduction in wages. Brother Lively spoke on the 
union label. Grocery Clerks reported that they 
are still fighting the Keystone Creamery on Mis- 
sion, between Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth; 
ask a demand for the Clerks’ working button, 
color changes every month; when buying bread 
see that the girl who waits on you has the Clerks’ 
button. Glove Workers reported that business is 
slack; ask a demand for their label when buying 
gloves. Cooks’ Helpers No. 110 reported that the 
Local has doubled their membership; Boos Bros., 
Clinton’s, Sunset, White Lunch, Classic at 27 
Third, Rex on Eddy street, Silver Grill, Little 
Mint and the Transfer are all unfair. Cap Makers 
No. 9 reported that business is slack; all unfair 
caps are unhealthy; ask a demand for their label! 
when buying caps. Cracker Bakers reported that 
the National Biscuit Co. is still unfair; the An- 
drews, Wilman Biscuit Co. at 1180 Polk street will 
open as a union factory. Box Makers reported 
that business is slack; ask a demand for their 
label on boxes. 

Agitation Committee reported that they have 
met, and ask the Section for any new ideas .for 
agitation for the year. Moved and seconded that 
the Secretary try and secure the names and ad- 
dresses of all the delegates of the Labor Council 
and the Building Trades Council. Moved and 
seconded that the Agitation Committee hold a 
special meeting to frame up cards to be sent out 
with the list of union-made goods. Moved and 
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GANT BUST EM 
UNION MADE 34 to 48. Only. 


Can’t Bust ’Em Carpenter 
Overalls—Made of heavy 
white duck with patent 
nail pouch. Pair ....$2.25 


Can’t Bust ‘Em Extra 
Heavy Black Overalls, 
with or without bib. Only, 


Can’t Bust ‘Em Cooks’ 


and Bakers’ 
Pants, pair 


Can’t Bust "Em Jumper- 
alls, in extra heavy blue 
denim or khaki; all sizes, 
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seconded that the matter of stamps be referred to 
the Agitation Committee. Moved and seconded 
that the printing of cards be left in the hands of 
the Agitation Committee. Agitation Committee 
will meet next Tuesday night. Bulletin Board 
Committee reported that they are still looking 
for labels to place on the bulletin. Trophy Com- 
mittee reported that Granat Bros. refunded $7.50 
for the trophy we didn’t use; also gave the girls 
who sold tickets around the different locals $5 
each. Moved and seconded that the Secretary 
send a letter to the Musicians in regards to the 
leader of the San Francisco Orchestra playing 
for the Milk Fund; printing does not bear the 
label. Mrs. John Coakley told of the trouble 
she had trying to get a union-made pair of slip- 
pers; Mrs. Coakley stated that she found lots of 
shoe clerks that didn’t belong to the union. 

Trustees reported favorably on the bills; same 
ordered paid. 

Dues, $15.00; Agent Fund, $18.60; total, $33.60. 
Disbursements, $51.80. 

There being no further business to come before 
the Section, we adjourned at 11 p. m. to meet 
again on January 18, 1922. 

You are urged to demand the union label, card 
and button. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
2 
DODGES REAL TEST. 

The directors of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen held their semi-annual meeting 
in Portland and on his return to Seattle, George 
B. Sypher, a representative of this company 
“union,” said: 

“We did not discuss minimum wages and work- 
ing arrangements, but notified President Harding 
that we indorsed the limitation of armament con- 
ference.” 

To this announcement, Ray R. Canterbury, 
president of the International Union of Timber 
Workers, replied: 

“Hot dog! The price of lumber is on the up 
grade, but they could not even discuss the matter 
of wages and working arrangements. When the 
price of lumber was on the down grade they 
found plenty of time to discuss those matters— 
in fact, they created additional opportunities to 
talk about them. 

“Then, it was a case of reducing wages. 

“Now, it might be a case of raising wages and 
they sidestepped beautifully. They are lovely per- 
formers when it comes to sidestepping. 

“Now, instead of taking up the issues that con- 
front the workers in the industry, they seek to 
keep their minds off of those issues by sending 
telegrams to the president. “Well, after all, it 
was a nice telegram, and will be one way for 
them to find out just how little they really amount 
to. If the disarmament meeting does not have 
any better success in securing international jus- 
tice than the Four Ls has had in securing justice 
for the workers in the timber industry of the 
Northwest, it will be recorded in history as the 
big joke of the century.” 
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Can’t Bust "Em Painters’ “Argonaut” White Soi- 
White Bib Overalls and sette Shirts — Made of 
Jumpers — Special this registered soisette and 
week, per suit $3.50 - Ap nea ae 
Baas of the Read White fo” VUte Deen She 
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“Argonaut” Union Made YOR Sp : $1.19 
Extra Heavy Khaki Out- Men’s Heavy Can’t Bust 
in Shirts—Reg. $2.50 'Em Corduroy Pants — 
value. Special $1.95 Every stitch susrene 


“Argonaut” O. D. Khaki 

Flannel Shirts; all sizes; Can’t Bust "Em Kute Kut 

military collar. Special Play Suits for Boys—In 
blue denim or khaki 98c 


MEISTER & ADOU 


GOOD GOODS CHEAP 


1106 Market St. 2247 Mission St. 
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Thirteen 


Phone Valencia 6238 
MISSION PRODUCTS Co. 


For Home Beverage Supplies 
3000 MISSION STREET 


San Francisco 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


> 
766 MISSION STREET 


NEAR FOURTH SAN FRANCISCO 


“EASY TO 
PAY THE 
STERLING 
WAY” 


Everything for the Home 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1lO49 MARKET STREET 


Winter Garden 


SUTTER AND PIERCE STREETS | 


Family Dance Pavilion 


SOCIAL DANCE 


EVERY NIGHT 
Ladies Gents 


25c 50c 


Ladies Free Monday and Wednesday 
Nights 


THE STANDARD SINCE 1884 
44 
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HATS 


UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 
First in Quality First in Style 
——STORES—— 
1126 Market 2640 Mission 
605 Kearny 26 Third 
Factory, 1114 Mission 
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Trade Mark 


HOT WATER AT THE 
SCRATCH OF A MATCH 


GAS WATER HEATERS 
DO THE WORK 


Can be attached to your kitchen boiler 
without interfering with your stove. 
Consult your dealer. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


San Francisco District 


445 SUTTER STREET 
Phone Sutter 140 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 
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American Tobacco Company. 

Compton's Réstaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

European Baking Company. 

Fairyland Theatre. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 
844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 609 Clement, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hartsook Studio, 41 Grant Ave. 

Jewel Tea Company. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 

Maitland Playhouse, 332 Stockton 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

New San Francisco Laundry. 

Novak Studio, Commercial Building. 

Pacific Luggage Co. 

Players’ Club. 

P. H. Shuey, Jeweler, 3011 Sixteenth. 

Regent Theatre. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Steffens, Jeweler, 2007 Mission. 

The Emporium. 

United Railroads. 

United Cigar Stores. 

White Lunch Establishments. 
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MINIMUM WAGE PROTESTS. 

Opposition to any reduction in the minimum 
wage for women and minors is spreading through- 
out San Francisco, Several of the institutes of 
the Young Ladies’ Institute have gone on record 
as against any reduction in the present wage be- 
cause the rate even now is deemed too low. Other 
branches will doubtless follow with similar action. 

A resolution to fight the proposed lowering of 
the minimum wage for women was passed Wed- 
nesday by the Women’s Civic Welfare Club at 
the Bellevue Hotel. The committee appointed to 
investigate conditions and formulate plans for a 
campaign are Mesdames M. A. Coakley, R. D. 
Clancy, G. Taylor, A. K. Scully, Mary Colmar, 
Annie K. Scanlon and Miss Angela White. 

The proposed reduction in the minimum wage 
for women from $16 to $11.78 per week was the 
subject of a debate before the San Francisco 
Center Thursday afternoon at 3 o’clock in the 
St. Francis Hotel. The speakers were G. W. 
Fitch, field secretary of the California Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and John A. O’Connell, sec- 
retary of the San Francisco Labor Council. 

A protest against any reduction in the minimum 
wage for women has been filed with the Industrial 
Welfare Commission by the San Francisco Dis- 
trict of the City and County Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. 

Similar action is being taken by women’s or- 
ganizations throughout the State of California. 

Last year, when the State set the minimum 
at $16 every need of working women was heralded 
to the public. The list includes $36.50 for car 
fare during the year. This is 10 cents a day. If 
a working girl uses street cars except for going 
to and from work she must levy on some other 
portion of her budget that was arranged with 
mathematical exactness by the State Commission. 
A total of $12 for the year is allowed for amuse- 
ments. For room rent for the year, $160.92 is 
allowed. This is $3.15 a week. Other items in 
the $16 a week minimum are based on the same 
fractional system, which employers would now 
have rearranged so that wages will be $11.78 a 
week. 

—<—___ 
TEST PLAYER’S SPEED. 

Why does “Babe” Ruth, famous baseball player, 
make somany homeruns? He has recently broken 
all records for home runs in a single season. 
Tests made at Columbia University seem to show 
that Ruth’s nerves and muscles work with a speed 
10 per cent greater than the average. The base- 
ball player sat beside an electric light and watched 
for it to flash. As soon as he saw the flash he 
pressed a button. The time between the flash 
and the pressure on the button was recorded ex- 
actly by a delicate instrument. It was shorter 
by nearly 10 per cent than the average time made 
by other men who took the test. It is this speed 
with which his muscles answer impulses from the 
eye nerves tlrat makes it possible for “Babe” 
Ruth to hit the ball squarely and send it flying to 
the outer field for his many home runs. 
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IS THE EARTH’S INTERIOR SOLID? 

A new theory of the origin of the earth was 
stated by Professor Thomas C. Chamberlin, a 
geologist of the University of Chicago. He says 
boldly that he does not believe in the “nebular 
hypothesis,” which supposes that the earth was 
once a mass of intensely hot gas, and as it whirled 
was gradually condensed by cooling into our pres- 
ent globe. Professor Chamberlin thinks that the 
earth is made up of solid matter, pieces of which 
were dashed together long ages ago and stuck to 
each other. Unlike many other scientists, he does 
not believe that the earth’s interior is a molten 
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BAKERY DRIVERS. 
The Bakery Drivers and Salesmen’s Union has 
elected these delegates to the Labor Council: 
O. G. Heckman, J. G. Blodgett, George C. Kidwell. 
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NOVEL PLAN OF ASTRONOMERS. 

A telescope 50 feet in diameter and a photo- 
graph of Mars magnified 25 million times are 
promised. An article in the London Daily Mail 
credits Professor David Todd and B. McAffee, 
American astronomers, with a plan to bring the 
planet Mars within 1% miles of the earth to have 
his picture taken. That is, the astronomers ex- 
pect the telescope to magnify the planet so that 
it will look as though it were only that far away. 

The “telescope” will really be the shaft of an 
old mine in Chile. In 1924 Mars will be nearer 
the earth than at any time for a hundred years, 
says Mr. McAffee, and will be at its zenith sev- 
eral times over Chile. It is planned to have the 
telescope ready by that time. Because of the 
difficulty of making a concave mirror of such size, 
the astronomers have invented a simple substitute. 
A flat sheet-iron dish having the surface covered 
with mercury will be whirled slowly. The mer- 
cury will be gently forced to the outer edges, 
forming a concave reflecting surface. 

If the plan works, the two astronomers hope 
to get “close-ups” of Mars that will definitely 
prove whether or not the planet is inhabited. 
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STEREOTYPERS GAIN. 

Organized stereotypers employed on Stockton 
newspapers have signed a one-year agreement 
which calls for a rate of $7.35 a day. 

Commercial stereotyping shops and Stereotyp- 
ers’ Union No. 4 of Chicago have negotiated a 
three-year agreement which provides for the 44- 
hour week. Foremen will be paid $52 a week 
and journeymen $44, 

ee 
JANITORS. 

The newly-elected delegates to the Labor Coun- 
cil from the Janitors’ Union are: Thomas F. 
Bryant, Robert Ford, May McCullough, Gus 
Magnuson. 
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To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
siniple way to strengthen the unions. 


< 
! Phone: MARKET 2139 


Special Line of Ready-Made Overcoats 


M. WEINER & SON 
Fine Tailoring 
THE UNION TAILOR 
3005-07 Sixteenth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Headquarters for Cigars, 
Cigarettes, Tobacco, Pipes 
and all Smokers’ Needs. 


LOWEST PRICES! 


Don Luis Clubs Cigars, box of 50 
$2.95 4 for 25c 
Don Luis Fairmount Cigars, box 


of 50, $4.95 
Scotten Dillon Natural Leaf, plug..27c 
Yankee Girl Chewing, plug 
Peachy Plug Chewing, plug 
Gold Shore Plug Cut, 14 ounce 


Relu Cigarettes, 20 in pkg 
Del Monte Mixture, 15c tin 
Dills Best Slice Plug, 16-ounce 


WEINSTEIN COMPANY 


1041, 1045 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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OBREGON UNIONIST. 
(By United Labor Press of California.) 

In an address to the Central Labor Council of 
Los Angeles last Friday evening, Joseph W. 
Kelly, organizer for the International Association 
of Machinists, told a remarkable story of the atti- 
tude of the present Mexican government toward 
the organized labor movement. Kelly has been 
stationed in the City of Mexico for several months, 
during which time he has become personally ac- 
quainted with President Obregon and the mem- 
bers of the cabinet. The chief executive is a 
member of the Machinists’ Union and is as 
strongly in sympathy with wage-earners today as 
he was when working at his trade. Through the 
director of railroads of Mexico millions of dollars’ 
worth of railroad equipment has been ordered 
under the present administration, principally from 
the United States, and in every instance it has 
come from union shops. The Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works of Philadelphia, a notoriously unfair 
concern, used every source of pressure it could 
command to get the Mexican government’s order 
for locomotives, but without avail, the order going 
to the American Locomotive Works, which has 
agreed to fill the order under union conditions, 
and Kelly is now on his way to the shops to see 
that the contract is lived up to. 

The president of the Baldwin Company visited 
the City of Mexico, as did Lamont of the Morgan 
Bank of New York, and Harry Chandler of the 
Los Angeles Times, in an effort to change the 
labor policy of President Obregon, but they made 
no headway whatsoever, soon discovering that 
their influence disappeared immediately after 
crossing the Rio Grande. 

Kelly declares that no other government in 
the world is so friendly to labor, and states it as 
his belief that this is the reason the United States 
government is withholding its recognition of the 
Obregon administration. 

ee 


YARROW RESIGNS. 

Walter J. Yarrow, counsel for the Oil Work- 
ers’ Union of California since its organization 
several. years ago, has resigned from his office 
with the union. The resignation was effective 
January 1. 

In a letter tendering his resignation to the dis- 
trict council of the union, Yarrow said: “I am 
taking this action because I feel that, because of 
the intensity of the opposition of the operators 
against me personally, I would fail in any en- 
deavor to procure any further benefits for those 
I love to serve—the 
signing.” 
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TAVERN GRILL 
30 Turk Street, San Francisco 
A GOOD PLACE TO EAT 
30 Private Boxes for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Famous for Steaks and Chops 


FRED C. SMITH 
Formerly Bay City Grill 
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1300 Polk Street 701 Shrader Street 


> JENNY WREN. 


: Spotless Food Stores 


2765 Mission Street 2070 Mission Street 


A Dollar Worth Earning is Worth 
Saving. 


Groceries are the big items of Household 
Expense. 


You can reduce the cost at Jenny Wren. 
Help yourself to the World’s Best Foods and 
Save Dollars. 


FREE LECTURE COURSE. 

The newly-arranged series of lectures under 
the auspices of the San Francisco Federation of 
Teachers before the Labor Council is as follows: 
Friday evening, January 27th, “Standard of Liv- 
ing,” by Jessica B. Peixotto, professor of social 
economics, University of California; Friday even- 
ing, February 24th, “Game and Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals” (illustrated), by Harold C. Bryant, eco- 
nomic ornithologist, California Museum Verte- 
brate Zoology; Friday evening, March 31st, “The 
Economy of Time and Mental Energy,” by 
Joseph V. Breitwieser, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of California. These lectures 
are open to the public and will start in the Audi- 
torium of the Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp 
streets, promptly at 8:45 on the dates given. 

———_——_@_______ 
LAWYERS’ UNION RULES. 

The working rules of the lawyers’ union now 
include a rule against any member being em- 
ployed by a newspaper to answer questions on 
law and legal rights. As this policy would re- 
strict the employment of lawyers, if generally 
practiced by newspapers, the committee on pro- 
fessional ethics of the New York County Law- 
yers’ Association says: 

“In the opinion of the committee the course 
suggested is objectionable. Because it regards 
it as improper advertising, and it considers that 
the answering of legal questions respecting the 
legal rights of the inquirers to whom the attorney 
does not sustain a professional relation, is not 
to be approved because it tends to diminish the 
sense of personal responsibility of the attorney 
to the person so inquiring, and it introduces an 
intermediary, who furnishes the professional ser- 
vice.” 


—————(@@—_—__—_ 


CLEVELAND AVERTS STRIKE. 

In Cleveland, a widespread strike in the 
women’s garment manufacturing industry was 
averted when shops, members of the Cleveland 
Garment Manufacturers’ Association, and the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
reached an agreement after several weeks of 
negotiations on working conditions. 

The agreement is practically the same as that 
initiated in local shops two years ago. All strikes 
and lockouts are barred and provision for adjust- 
ing disputes is made through a system of impartial 
machinery. Forty-one weeks of continuous em- 
ployment each year is guaranteed, as is the fur- 
ther development of scientific production stand- 
ards. The agreement remains in force until De- 
cember 31, 1922. 
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DEATHS. 

The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: Herman Carlson of 
the machinists, Michael Norton of the painters, 
Ernest Eitner of the bakers, Andrew M. Jacobson 
of the Alaska fishermen, George W. Peyson of 
the upholsterers, James T. Bracken of the marine 
firemen, Joseph F, Bryan of the printing press- 
men, George Davidson of the ship joiners, George 
P. Wagner of the musicians. 

———— 


ALLEN IS EXPENSIVE. 

“Taxpayers’ leagues forming in a large number 
of Kansas counties,” says the Kansas Trades 
Unionist, “are devoting considerable time to Gov- 
ernor Allen’s industrial court expenses and his 
nation-wide, seeing-America speaking tour. The 
Kansas farmer may be down and out financially, 
but he is getting up in arms politically, and there 
will be a ‘harrowing’ experience for some one in 
the coming campaign.” 
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AGAINST AMALGAMATION. 
The Waiters’ Union of San Francisco, at its 
recent election, defeated a proposition to amal- 
gamate with the local Cooks’ Union. 


BUTCHERS No. 508. 

On Tuesday evening, January 17th, Butchers’ 
Union No. 508 will install the newly-elected offi- 
cers. They are: President, F. A. Collins; vice- 
president, F. Post; guide, F. Blanchard; guard, 
W. Evans; trustees, E. Cortesi, George Fontaine 
and W. Pape; executive committee, George Bor- 
denave, J. Gerig and A. Delmargo; secretary- 
treasurer, M. Guerra; delegates to Labor Council, 
John McCaffery and M. Guerra. 

After the installation of officers a grand smoker 
and jinks will be in order in which good singers 
and speakers will participate. All members are 
urged to attend this meeting. 

oe 
TEST MINIMUM WAGE. 

Three women social workers broke down when 
they attempted to test the Massachusetts Mini- 
mum Wage Commission’s rule that a working 
girl can live on 78 cents a day. 

Not one of them was able to carry the test as 
they originally intended. : . 

“You can exist, but you cannot live,” they de- 
clared. 

The 78 cents a day for meals is part of the $12 
a week minimum which the commission declares 
is sufficient for a working girl. 

SS 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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ASK FOR 
RANKIN’S CANDIES 


At the Cigar Stand 
“GOBS” and “BARS” 
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Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 
Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


$85.00 


PLACES THIS 


’ Large Grafonola 


IN YOUR HOME 
IMMEDIATELY 


EINSELEN 


MUSIC 
STORES 


2 STORES 


2577 MISSION STREET, at  Twenty-second 
3285 MISSION STREET, at 3285 MISSION STREET, at Twenty-ninth 


H Everything in Music——Open Evenings in Music—— Open Evenings 
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DOWN 
$2. 00 A WEEK ra 
(No Interest) 
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Sixteen 


Brown Scotch Grain Lace 
Shoes, French toes. Brown 
Calf Lace Shoes, Plain and 
Fancy Styles. Black Calf 
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and Kid Shoes, Lace 
and Blucher Styles. 
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SAVE | 825 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MEN’S SHOES 


An immense offering of Men’s Good Shoes in all the desirable Styles. 


B - KATSCHINSKHI 


Philadelphia Shoe Co 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


ILL III 


SALE 


Tan Norwegian Grain 
Brogues, Wing ‘Tipped 
toes. Brown Calf 
Blucher Lace, New Cus- 
tom toes. Brown 
Scotch Grain Oxfords 
with French toes. 
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SALE 
PRICE 


SEE 
OUR 
525 FOURTEENTH ST. | WINDOWS 


OAKLAND 


NO MORE PUBLICITY. 

The publicity department of the Industrial 
Association of San Francisco, of which W. C. 
Wren was director-in-chief, has been abolished. 

~—-—_—-_ © - --— 
GARMENT WORKERS. 

Owing to increased membership, the Garment 
Workers’ Union has elected an additional dele- 
gate to the Labor Council in the person of Hattie 
Mullane. The other delegates are Sarah S. 
Hagan, Nellie Casey, Anna Culberson, Margaret 
Stump and Catherine Barrett. 

os 
MILK WAGON DRIVERS. 

The second annual entertainment, banquet and 
ball of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union will be 
held in Eagles’ Hall on Golden Gate avenue, on 
Saturday evening, January 14. The affair will be 
free to the members of the union, their families 
and friends. Admission will be by invitation only. 

— ) _ 
LABEL SECTION. 

The newly-elected officers of the Label Section 
are: President, B. A. Brundage; vice-president, 
John Coakley; secretary, William Herbert Lane; 
secretary-treasurer, George P. M. Bowns; ser- 
geant-at-arms, Guy L. Howard; trustee, Mrs. May 
McCullough; agitation committee, W. G. Desepte, 
Samuel Lansing, George J. Plato. 

2S eee 
WAITERS. 

Waiters’ Union No. 30 has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President James King; vice-presi- 
dent, Selig Schulberg; trustees, Al Stanford, Jack 
McCarthy, Roy Gallagher; executive board, Julius 
Urban, C. Rosencranz, Frank Lenz, Herman 
Fiedler, F. Siegman, Fred Emmery, J. Manus; 
delegates to local joint executive board, Hugo 
Ernst, Sam Taback, Theodore Johnson; dele- 
gates to Labor Council, Theodore Johnson, Hugo 
Ernst, James King, Selig Schulberg, Carl Helbig, 
J. Manus, William Turner; secretary, Hugo Ernst, 
who was re-elected without opposition. 


SICK AND DEATH BENEFITS. 

On and after March 1 Journeymen Butchers’ 
Union No. 115 of San Francisco will pay a weekly 
sick benefit of $7 and a mortuary benefit of $200, 
according to Secretary M. S. Maxwell. 

To aid the sick and death benefit fund of the 
union, an entertainment and ball will be given in 
the Civic Auditorium on the night of February 2. 

The union has increased the number of its dele- 
gates to the Labor Council from five to six. The 
delegates are M. S. Maxwell, D. J. Murray, 
George Schade, Benjamin Lee, Frank Flohr and 
Jacob Beckel. 

ee — 
LABOR COLLEGE. 

The Labor College of San Francisco opened its 
second term Monday, January 9, at 702 Under- 
wood building, with classes in English composi- 
tion, economics, and United States history. 

The fee is $3 for each course. Classes are held 
every evening in the week except on Saturday and 
Sunday, from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. 

Five courses are offered the coming term. They 
are: Elementary English composition, given by 
Miss Mary Gardner, B.A., Monday evening; a 
shoit history of organized labor in the United 
States, by David Weiss, M.A., member of the 
International Typographical Union, Tuesday 
evening; a brief survey of United States history, 
by A. Curtis Wilgus, M.A., Wednesday evening; 
advanced English composition, by Clarkson 
Crane, B.A., Thursday evening; women and 
labor, by Miss Margaret Hodgen, B.L., Friday 
evening. 

The Labor College is prepared to give any 
course to a group of five or more men or women 
in any subject dealing with the social sciences. 

Fifteen free scholarships are offered. Working 
men and women desiring such _ scholarships 
should apply to the director on Tuesday evening, 
or address: David Weiss, Labor College of San 
Francisco, 702 Underwood building, San Francisco. 


Friday, January 13, 1922. 


THE STORM RECORD. 

The big southeaster that struck the coast sec- 
tion of central California Christmas Day seems 
to have started in Monterey County and to have 
worked its way northward, carrying everything 
before it until it expended its vicious force in the 
Sacramento valley, south of the capital city. 

The most serious damage was done to the tele- 
phone and electric power services in the districts 
affected, both being put out of commission. 1t 
was here that “service” at its best came to the 
front. On account of the holiday many linemen 
had been given permission to spend Christmas 
with their families; moreover, all means of com- 
munication having been cut off, they could not be 
reached by telephone. It is worthy of record 
that those very men of their own accord made 
their way by any and all means of transportation 
available to their respective stations and entered 
upon the work of service repairing without an 
instant’s delay. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Company, whose 
lines cover the territory hardest hit by the storm, 
reports a record of one hundred per cent fidelity: 
in this respect. Besides, the work was not con- 
fined to linemen alone, for, all the trouble being 
out-of-doors, the company had volunteers from a!! 
its departments where labor is employed. 

In San Francisco 175 poles and 10 miles of wire 
were down before the wind had been blowing 
an hour, and all the arc circuits were out of com- 
mission. Yet the repair crews went to work with 
such a will that by nightfall the city was in fair 
shape so far as service to consumers was con- 
cerned. In Oakland and vicinity nearly 200 poles 
were blown over and between 400 and 500 street 
lights blown out. Other places hit hard were 
San Rafael, San Jose, Napa, Vallejo, San Mateo 
and surrounding territories. From all quarters 
concerned the report is one of unselfish devotion 
in the cause of service. In certain parts of the 
“Pacific Service” territory men worked anywhere 
from 12 to 36 hours, with interruption only for 
meals. Many ate their Christmas dinners out of 
lunch-boxes brought to their stations by their 
wives. 

The greater damage was done before noon on 
Christmas Day, although the rain and wind con- 
tinued, albeit in modified degree, almost con- 
stantly until early Tuesday. The power company 
officials are glad to report that in spite of the 
danger to the men there were but few accidents 
and those of comparatively slight nature. 

—- 
TEAMSTERS’ COUNCIL. 

The annual election of officers of the local 
Joint Council of Teamsters will be held at a 
meeting of that organization in the Labor Tem- 
ple on Monday evening, January 16. 


To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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